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Lectures. For the rest, The Queen of the Air is marked
by its statement, more clearly than before in Mr. Ruskin's
writing, of the dependence of moral upon physical life, and
of physical upon moral science. He speaks with respect of
the work of Darwin and Tyndall; but, as formerly in the
Rede Lecture, and afterwards in the Eagle's Nest, he claims
that natural science should not be pursued as an end in
itself, paramount to all other conclusions and considera-
tions ; but as a department of study subordinate to ethics,
with a view to utility and instruction. In later times it
was this principle which guided Mr. Ruskin in the view he
took of Vivisection, and other forms of scientific research.
Premising that science was subordinate to ethics, when the
two clashed, as he held they did in some cases, science, he
thought, was to give way.

Before this book was quite ready for publication, and
after a sale of some of his less treasured pictures at
Christie's, Mr. Ruskin left home for a journey to Italy,
to revisit the subjects of Stones of Venice, as in 1868 he
had revisited those of the Seven Lamps. At Vevey, on
the way, he wrote his preface (May 1st). On the 8th he
reached Verona after seventeen years' absence, and on the
roth he was in Venice. There, walking round the Academy,
and looking at the works of the old painters with a fresh
eye, and with feelings and thoughts far different from those
with which he had viewed them as a young man, in 1845,
he saw beauties he had passed over before, in the works
of a painter till then little regarded by connoisseurs, and
entirely neglected by the public. Historians of art like
Crowe and Cavalcaselle * had indeed examined Carpaccio's

* Their History of Painting in North Italy, containing a detailed
account of Carpaccio, was published in 1871.d anticipated the second course of Oxford
